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Though new mines have been opened in the Urals, Kazakstan, and Central 
Asia, it is not likely that there will be a surplus to eke out German supplies 
for several years at least. It must be remembered, however, that the 
German stocks are probably sufficient to last for some time to come, and 
her import figures are so unreliable that, as with the other metals here 
considered, these stocks may be very much larger than appears. 

A. J. B. 


| ECONOMIC WARFARE: 
BRITISH MEASURES AGAINST GERMANY 


ON Nov. 30 the Ministry of Economic Warfare issued a statement 
replying to the German contention that the blockade of their exports 
was illegal, and violated the Declaration of Paris of 1856. It pointed out 
that Germany herself had violated that Treaty by sinking neutral ships 
regardless of what goods they were carrying. She had also violated the 
article providing that non-contraband neutral goods should be immune 
from seizure even in an enemy ship, because she had sunk numerous — 
British ships regardless of whether they carried neutral goods. | 

She destroyed the goods irrespective of their liability to seizure, and 
she destroyed the ships as well even if they were neutral. 

The British Government’s action against Germany was admittedly 
an act of reprisals, and it was accordingly beside the point to discuss 
whether or not it would have been justifiable on the basis of ordinary 
legal principle. It was justifiable as a reply to prior German illegalities 
and was based on the established right of a belligerent to take reprisals 
if the enemy acted illegally. | 

The doctrine of reprisals derived from the Roman lex talionis. A 
celebrated example occurred during the Napoleonic Wars, when Bonaparte 
illegally purported, by the Berlin Decrees, to forbid all neutrals to trade 
with England. Great Britain replied by Orders-in-Council which had the 
object of cutting off all enemy commerce. 

In the last war, also, illegal German submarine and mine action was 
answered by an Order-in-Council in March 1915, and another in Feb. 
1917, cutting off German sea-borne exports. 


THE NAVICERT SYSTEM 


The British system of Navicerts came into operation on Dec. 1, and 
applied to exports from the U.S.A. to certain European neutral countries. 
It provided that shippers could obtain exemption from liability to 
detention and examination of cargoes by furnishing beforehand to the 
British representatives in the ports of shipment details of the goods to 
be exported, the name of the consignee and of the country of destination 
and the name of the vessel, with its date of sailing. 

On Dec. 5 the operation of the system was extended to apply to ship- 
ments from Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay to Denmark, Iceland, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
and Italy. | 

A further extension was made on Dec. 6, adding Hungary, Portugal, 
Switzerland, and Yugoslavia to the countries of destination, and applying 
to shipments from all four American countries: Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, 
and the United States. — 
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THE BRITISH ORDER-IN-COUNCIL 


THE King signed on Nov. 27 an Order-in-Council providing for the block- 
ade of German exports to be imposed as from Dec. 4. It was described as 
an ‘“‘Order-in-Council framing reprisals for restricting further the commerce 
of Germany’’, and in its preamble it set out the actions and methods of 
warfare of Germany which gave the British Government ‘“‘an unquestion- 
able right of retaliation”’. , 

Among these actions were: the sinking of Allied and neutral vessels in 
violation of the submarine protocol of 1936, signed by Germany; and the 
sinking by mines laid indiscriminately and without notification of Allied 
and neutral vessels in contravention of the Hague Convention No. 8 of 
1907. 

The sinkings of these vessels had been effected without regard to their 
nationality or destination, or the ownership or destination of their cargoes, 
and it was manifest that Germany had deliberately embarked on a policy of 
trying to destroy all sea-borne trade between the Allied and other countries 
by ruthless methods contrary to the laws and customs of war, the rights of 
neutrals, and the obligations of humanity. The text of the Order was as 
follows: 

1. Every merchant vessel which sailed from any enemy port, including 
any port in territory under enemy occupation or control, after the 4th day 
of December, 1939, may be required to discharge in a British or Allied port 
any goods on board laden in such enemy port. 

2. Every merchant vessel which sailed from a port other than an enemy 
port after the 4th day of December, 1939, having on board goods which 
are of enemy origin, or are enemy property, may be required to discharge 
such goods in a British or Allied port. 

3. Goods discharged in a British port under either of the preceding 
articles shall be placed in the custody of the Marshal of the Prize Court, 
and, unless the Court orders them to be requisitioned for the use of his 
Majesty, shall be detained or sold under the direction of the Court. The 
proceeds of goods so sold shall be paid into Court. 

On the conclusion of peace such proceeds and any goods detained but not 
sold shall be dealt with in such manner as the Court may in the circum- 
stances deem just, provided that nothing herein shall prevent the payment 
out of Court of any such proceeds or the release of any goods at any time, 

(a) if it be shown to the satisfaction of the Court that the goods had 
become neutral property before the date of this order, or 
(b) with the consent of the proper officer of the Crown. 

4, The law and practice in Prize shall, so far as appliable, be followed in 
all cases arising under this Order. 

5. Nothing in this Order shall affect the liability of any vessel or goods to 
seizure or condemnation independently of this Order. 

6. For the purposes of this Order the words “goods which are of enemy 
origin” shall include goods having their origin in any territory under 
enemy occupation or control, and the words “‘goods which are enemy 
property”’ shall include goods belonging to any person in any such territory. 

7. Proceedings under this Order may be taken in any prize court having 
jurisdiction to which the Prize Court Rules, 1939 (A) apply. 

8. For the purposes of this Order the words “British port” mean any 
port within the jurisdiction of any prize court to which the Prize Court. 
Rules, 1939, apply. 
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